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over the country for a long time after the mints were
closed. But the outlets were practically closed directly
the value of silver was divorced from the rupee, thus
causing the volume of circulation in the country to in-
crease, and not only hindering any enhancement in the
gold value of the coin, but preventing the arrest which
the Committee expected would take place in its fall.
And the difficulty has been aggravated by the action
of the Home G-overnment to which attention will now
be drawn. The Committee recommended that, with the
object of preventing any sudden rise in the gold value
of rupees, they should be issued in exchange for gold
at the rate of Is. 4d. This arrangement, though un-
questionably wise in itself, gave rise to some misunder-
standing. Nowhere in the report of the Committee is
any expectation held out that this rate would soon be
attained. But the public assumed it would not have been
named unless there had been confidence that the rupee,
which stood at Is. 4d. in February, 1892, would soon, with
the closure of the mints, rise again to that figure. And,
immediately it was known that the mints were to be
closed with a major limit of Is. 4d., speculation occurred
in rupee paper, which had the effect of working up
the exchange rate from about Is. 2|d. to Is. 4d.; and the
favourable views were thus confirmed. One eminent
English political economist* asked in seriousness whether
the Government would " not attempt now to exercise the
power which they appear to have contemplated employ-
ing, and move the rate of exchange to the position it.
held till 1872, in which year the average rate obtained
for Indian Council Bills was Is. ll*125d.". Even the-.
Government of India were misled into thinking that &

* Mr. Inglis Palgiave, Times, 6th July, 1893.